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THE  FUTURE  OF  ENGLISH  MONARCHY. 


ORE  tlian  a generation  lias  passed  since  the  Prince  Consort 


AMJL  declared  in  a speech  upon  a public  occasion  that  Constitutional 
Government  was  under  a heavy  trial.  The  popular  imagination 
converted  the  phrase  into  a very  different  one,  which  the  popular 
memory  has  retained.  The  husband  and  most  intimate  and  influential 
counsellor  of  the  Queen  was  thought  to  have  declared  that  represen- 
tative institutions  were  on  their  trial.  To  be  on  one’s  trial  may  some- 
times be  a very  heavy  trial,  especially  when  there  is  no  great  confidence 
in  the  verdict  and  sentence  which  may  follow.  To  be  under  a heavy 
trial  is  the  condition  from  time  to  time  of  all  men  and  of  all  things 
human.  The  Prince  Consort’s  words  were  used  in  the  crisis  and  agony 
of  the  Crimean  war,  and  he  dwelt  with  emphasis  on  the  difficulties 
which  are  inseparable  from  our  Parliamentary  system,  and  from  that 
last  result  of  civilization,  a free  newspaper  in  a free  country.  During 
a period  of  war  and  of  negotiation  secrecy  is  essential,  and  it  is  all  but 
impossible.  The  Prince  said  nothing  which  had  not  been  urged  with 
emphasis  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  nearly  half  a century  before. 
Wellington  in  the  Peninsular  war  had  to  carry  on  a Parliamentary 
as  well  as  a military  campaign.  Napoleon,  he  said,  could  run  great 
risks  for  the  chance  of  decisive  successes.  No  one  in  France  could 
censure  or  recall  him.  But  Wellington  could ’not  afford  to  lose  a 
single  battle,  and  that  was  why  he  never  lost  one.  He  could  only 
fight  when  he  was  certain  to  win.  His  successes  were  cavilled  at  and 
minimized  by  perhaps  the  most  unpatriotic  Opposition  that  ever 
played  the  part  of  a doleful  chorus  to  a great  drama  which  had  a 
kingdom  for  a stage.  His  strategy  and  tactics  were  adversely 
criticized  by  politicians  who  had  not  even  the  bookish  theories  of 
Othello’s  arithmetical  lieutenant.  xVs  Chatham  boasted  that  he  had 
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conquered  America  in  Germany,  so  tlie  rump  of  a faction  lioped  to 
conquer  Downing  Street  in  Spain.  The  consequence  was  that 
Wellington  had  to  keep  almost  as  close  an  eye  upon  the  movements 
of  Parliamentary  parties  at  home  as  on  the  movements  of  Napoleon 
and  his  generals  in  the  field.  He  had  to  know  not  only  the  divisions 
of  a battle,  but  divisions  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Defeat  meant 
recall.  To  these  considerations,  quite  as  much  as  to  any  peculiarity  of 
his  own  genius  and  character,  was  due  the  exaggerated  caution  with 
which  critics,  competent  from  the  military  point  of  view,  but  not 
understanding  the  political  conditions  of  the  problem  he  had  to  solve, 
sometimes  reproach  him. 

The  purpose  of  the  Prince  Consort’s  speech,  though  he  did 
not,  so  far  as  I know,  refer  to  the  precedent  of  Wellington’s 
campaigns,  was  to  point  this  old  moral.  It  is  no  derogation 
from  the  authority  of  Parliaments,  or  from  the  legitimate  influence 
of  the  free  newspaper  in  the  free  country,  to  show  forbearance 
towards  and  confidence  in  men  engaged  on  their  behalf  in  an 
enterprise  of  pith  and  moment.  If  you  have  a giant’s  strength  you 
are  not  bound  at  every  moment  to  be  showing  that  you  are  giganti- 
cally strong.  The  House  of  Commons  can  at  any  moment  make  and 
unmake  Ministries.  The  obligation  on  it  is  the  stronger  to  select 
only  the  right  moment  for  making  and  unmaking  them.  Standing 
aloof  from  parties  and  representing  the  stable  and  permanent  element 
in  the  Constitution  which  is  not  affected  by  general  elections. 
Parliamentary  divisions,  and  votes  of  want  of  confidence,  the  Prince 
Consort  in  1855  was  probably  the  only  man  in  England  who  could 
deliver  with  authority  words  which  it  was  necessary  should  be  spoken, 
but  which  nevertheless  it  required  no  slight  courage  to  speak.  The 
nation  had  been  taught  in  a phrase,  which  perhaps  contains  as  much 
truth  as  any  one  can  reasonably  expect  to  find  in  half  a dozen  words, 
but  which  certainly  does  not  contain  the  whole  doctrine  of  Constitu- 
tional Monarchy  in  England,  that  the  Queen  reigns  but  does  not 
govern.  A Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  once  said  that  he  had 
only  eyes  to  see,  and  ears  to  hear,  and  a tongue  to  speak,  what  the 
House  of  Commons  bade  him  see  and  hear  and  say.  Similarly,  the 
Queen,  it  is  thought,  can  only  think  and  speak  as  the  Ministry  of  the 
day  bids  her  think  and  speak.  The  Prince  Consort,  however,  as  he 
did  not  reign,  was  supposed  to  be  ambitious  of  governing ; and  his 
intervention  in  public  affairs  by  speech  or  action  was  childishly 
resented. 

In  the  five-and-thirty  years  which  have  passed  since  the  Prince 
Consort  spoke,  a considerable  change  has  come  over  public  feeling; 
not  the  House  of  Commons,  but  the  Monarchy  is  on  its  trial,  and  the 
Monarchy  is  on  its  trial  before  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the 
debates  of  last  Session  on  the  Koyal  Grants,  Mr.  Gladstone  alone,  of 
that  party  which  deems  that  it  has  a monopoly  of  a near  and  long 
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future,  spoke  with  any  recognition  of  the  part  played  by  the  Monarchy 
in  the  political  life  of  England  ; and  Mr.  Gladstone,  to  whom,  in  the 
natural  course  of  things,  not  many  years  of  the  long  future  of  Liberal 
ascendency  can  be  granted,  carried  with  him  into  the  Ministerial  lobby 
only  a handful  of  personal  adherents.  Polite  phrases  were  used  by 
Mr.  Labouchere’s  supporters  on  the  front  Opposition  bench,  which, 
however,  amounted  to  little  more  than  veiled  good  wishes  for  a 
peaceful  Euthanasia.  The  Monarchy  is  dying.  Long  live  the  Monarch. 
Tc  onorituram  salutamus. 

It  is  possible  that  that  Liberal  party  of  the  future  which  is 
dreamed  of,  may  not  come  to  birth  at  all,  or  that  the  parturient 
Radical  mountain  may  bring  forth  only  a mouse.  The  course 
which  will  be  taken  by  the  newly  enfranchised  electors,  who,  if 
they  are  of  one  mind  and  choose  to  exercise  the  power  they  have, 
are  the  masters  of  England,  is  at  present  only  a matter  of  speculation, 
of  hope  and  fear.  What  an  ancient  writer  says  of  war  is  as  true  of 
Democracy,  that  it  seldom  adheres  to  the  rules  laid  down  for  it,  but 
strikes  out  a path  for  itself  when  the  time  comes.  But  though  one 
thing  only  is  certain,  that  the  future  will  be  unlike  what  any  one 
expects,  though  events  will  take  their  own  course,  and  will  decline  to 
be  driven  and  pulled  aside  by  whips  and  wire-pullers,  instruments 
surely  too  ignoble  for  Providence  or  even  a self-respecting  Destiny  to 
employ,  it  does  not  do  to  be  indifferent  to  the  turn  which  attempts  are 
made  to  give  them.  Still  less  is  it  safe  to  neglect  more  general 
tendencies,  which  are  real  and  operative,  though  they  may  be  counter- 
acted by  others  working  in  a different  direction.  Lord  Melbourne 
lays  down  the  doctrine  that  it  is  not  safe  to  despise  a book  because  its 
author  is  a ridiculous  fellow  ; Lord  Melbourne’s  precept  was  necessary 
for  his  own  guidance,  for  he  was  a great  reader,  and  to  him  all  authors 
were  ridiculous  fellov/s.  Parodying  his  remark,  we  may  say  that  it  is 
not  safe  to  neglect  a revolution  even  though  it  occurs  in  Brazil. 
According  to  the  version  which  first  reached  Europe,  an  Emperor  who 
had  done  nothing  wrong,  a plant-collecting  and  beetle-hunting 
Emperor,  an  Emperor  fond  of  dabbling  in  the  smells  and  explosions 
which  to  some  people  make  np  experimental  chemistry,  a reforming 
and  Constitution-observing  Emperor  to  boot,  was  suddenly  told  to 
“ move  on  and  get  out  of  this,”  put  on  board  a ship,  and  sent  across 
the  seas.  AVhen,  on  Napoleon's  proclamation  that  the  House  of 
Bragauza  had  ceased  to  reign  in  I’ortugal,  the  Royal  Family  proceeded 
to  the  port  of  Lisbon,  they  were  accompanied  by  a weeping  crowd. 
The  people  of  Rio  Janeiro  parted  from  their  Emperor  with  less  demon- 
stration of  emotion  than  they  would  have  shown  to  a popular  actress 
or  music-hall  entertainer.  He  was  left  off  like  a suit  of  clothes 
which  was  worn  out  or  had  become  unfashionable.  Brazil  was  tired 
of  being  an  Empire,  and  wanted  to  be  a Republic.  As  tlie  Elders  of 
Israel  suddenly  discovered  that  they  must  have  a king  like  the  nations 
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around  tliena,  so  tlie  generals  and  politicians  of  Brazil  have  discovered 
that  they  must  have  a President  like  the  nations  around  them. 

This  sudden  dying  out  of  the  monarchical  sentiment,  its  extinction 
by  atrophy,  is  the  wonder  of  the  thing.  Other  monarch s have  been 
deposed  because  they  oppressed  their  subjects,  or  resisted  their  will, 
or  were  centres  of  strife.  But  the  Empire  had  kept  Brazil  together. 
The  Portuguese  are  not  a race  superior  to  the  Spanish,  yet,  alone  of 
the  Americans  of  Latin  blood,  their  state  during  seventy  years  was  free 
from  civil  war  or  social  disorder.  The  Emperor  was  ready  to  do 
everything  he  was  asked  to  do,  even  to  going  away  when  he  was 
asked  to  go  away.  The  fact  is,  I imagine,  that  by  one  of  those  secret 
transformations  of  feeling  which  go  on  for  a long  time  without 
emerging  into  distinct  consciousness,  even  in  the  minds  of  those 
subject  to  them,  and  then  declare  themselves  suddenly  and  with  a 
strange  simultaneousness,  the  idea  of  monarchy  had  become  in  Brazil 
slightly  ridiculous,  the  Emperor  had  become  an  incongruity,  and  out 
of  relations  with  his  place  and  time.  And,  though  epigrams  do  not 
kill,  a general  sense  of  the  absurdity  of  an  institution  may  be  fatal  to 
it  without  expressing  itself  in  a single  epigram.  The  feeling  may 
be  unreasonable,  the  institution  may  have  a rational  basis,  but,  in  a 
conflict  between  feeling  and  fact,  the  fact  will  get  the  worst  of  it. 

There  are  traces  here  and  there  in  England  of  the  sentiment  which, 
politically  speaking,  killed  the  Emperor  of  Brazil.  In  the  debate  on 
the  Boyal  Grants,  a member  who  is  popular,  if  popularity  is  to  be 
judged  of  by  escorting  and  shouting  crowds,  suggested  that  it  would 
be  desirable  to  terminate  the  engagement  of  the  Royal  Family  at  the 
death  of  the  Queen,  to  declare  that  the  throne  was  vacant,  and  that 
there  was  no  intention  of  filling  it  up.  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  who  is 
sometimes  witty  and  always  jocose,  has  improved  on  the  idea. 
Enraptured  with  the  cashiering  of  an  Emperor  in  Brazil,  which  he 
apparently  looks  on  as  Fox  looked  on  the  taking  of  the  Bastille,  as 
much  the  greatest  event  that  ever  happened  in  this  world,  he  proposes 
that  a shorter  shrift  shall  be  given  to  monarchy  than  Mr.  Conybeare 
was  willing  to  allow  it.  He  is  for,  in  future,  engaging  kings  and 
emperors  on  the  terms  of  a month’s  warning  or  a month’s  wages.  He 
thinks  it  a grand  idea  that  since  the  fall  of  the  Brazilian  Empire  the 
new  world,  from  the  frozen  north  to  the  sunny  south,  is  without  a king 
or  emperor,  one  hereditary  grand  duke  or  hereditary  humbug  of  any 
kind.”  Emperors  and  monarchs  are  put  up  by  people  who  have  not  the 
sense  to  see  the  uselessness  of  them,  and  children  will  some  day  ask, 
‘‘  What  was  a king,  mamma  ?”  and  will  be  told  that  kings  lived  in  the 
dark  ages,  but  had  disappeared.  Even  Mr.  Gladstone,  while  sus- 
pending judgment  on  the  merit  of  the  revolution,  and  eulogizing  the 
character  of  Horn  Pedro,  expresses  satisfaction  at  the  example  which 
has  been  given  of  revolution  made  easy,  and  holds  up  the  Brazilian 
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short  way  with  nionarchs  for  approval,  in  comparison  with  tlie  long 
and  bloody  strife  of  former  times.  Formerly  anti-monarchical  senti- 
ment expressed  itself  in  the  fervent  Jacobin  aspiration  that  the  last 
king  might  be  strangled  in  the  bowels  of  the  last  priest.  Now  it 
takes  the  mild  form  of  a month’s  wages  or  a month’s  warning. 

Not  merely  baronetcies  and  Cumberland  estates,  but  human  nature 
itself,  we  may  remind  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  in  passing,  are  hereditary  in- 
stitutions. Mental  qualities,  habits,  and  capacities  are  transmitted;  and 
men  whose  fathers  have  for  generations  followed  the  same  pursuits  are 
likely  to  be  more  proficient  in  them  than  those  who  enter  from 
different  spheres.  Allowance  must  of  course  be  made  for  exceptional 
cases  of  incapacity  on  the  one  side  and  capacity  on  the  other,  for  the 
growth  of  new  ability  and  the  decline  of  old.  According  to  the 
modern  theory,  certain  qualities  become  imbedded  in  the  organization 
and  are  transmitted  along  with  it.  In  each  man,  so  to  speak,  all  his 
ancestors  reside,  and  what  is  individual  and  special  to  him  is  the 
smallest  part  of  the  total  life  he  bears  about  with  him.  In  this  sense 
Heine’s  lines  are  not  true — 

“ Es  bleiben  todt  die  Todten, 

Und  nur  der  Lebendiger  lebt.” 

On  the  contraiy,  the  dead  are  more  alive  than  the  living.  Moreover, 
the  circumstances  amid  which  the  heir  to  a kingdom  grows  up  give 
him  at  least  the  opportunity  of  being  acquainted  with  conceptions  of 
government  and  policy.  The  talk  about  him  may  often,  and  must 
sometimes,  be  of  these  things,  as  the  talk  of  graziers  is  of  bullocks  and 
fairs,  and  of  grocers  of  sugar,  and  possibly  of  sand.  Franklin  used 
to  say  that  an  hereditary  legislator  was  as  great  an  absurdity  as  an 
hereditary  mathematician  ; anybody  who  will  look  in  Mr.  Douglas 
Galton’s  book  on  hereditary  genius  will  find  that  hereditary  mathe- 
maticians are  not  absolutely  unknown  in  history.  In  truth,  the 
speculations  and  researches  of  Darwin  and  his  predecessors  and 
followers  deprive  the  Franklin-La wson  doctrine  of  the  axiomatic 
truthfulness  which  was  once  attributed  to  it,  and  if  they  do  not 
reverse  it,  yet  very  gravely  qualify  it. 

But  a view  may  be  true  without  being  popular,  and  if  monarchical 
government  ceases  to  appeal  to  the  imagination  and  to  justify  itself 
to  the  common-sense  of  men,  converts  will  not  be  made  out  of  Darwin 
and  Gallon. 

For  a long  time  we  have  heard  of  the  decline  of  the  monarchical 
sentiment.  Mr.  Lecky,  whose  “ History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth 
Centuiy  ” is  more  alive  with  thought  than  any  contemporary  work 
of  the  same  class,  making  it  a storehouse  of  political  reflection  on 
which  students  and  politicians  may  draw,  traces  this  decline  back  to 
the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  number  of  disputed 
titles  to  the  various  European  thrones,  in  his  view,  contributed  much 
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to  weaken  reverence  for  kings.  Its  decline  forms,  ke  says,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  political  characteristics  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. The  thrones  of  England  and  Spain,  of  Tuscany  and  Parma, 
the  electoral  crown  of  Poland  and  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  the 
young  and,  as  it  was  thought,  moribund  king  of  France,  were  all 
disputed.  Mr.  Lecky  assumes  as  a cause  what  is  not  a true  cause. 
A disputed  title  to  an  estate  does  not  involve  or  tend  to  produce  a 
weakened  sense  of  the  sanctity  of  property.  Just  as  little  does  a 
disputed  title  to  a kingdom  involve  or  tend  to  produce  a decline  of 
monarchical  sentiment.  Rather  it  assumes  monarchy  as  an  institu- 
tion fixed  and  unassailable,  though  there  may  be  uncertainty  as  to 
the  individual  monarch.  The  question,  ‘‘  Under  which  king  ? ” 
implies  that  there  is  no  question  of  anybody  but  a king.  Respect 
for  the  office  is  not  necessarily  impaired  because  there  is  doubt  as  to 
the  person. 

If  this  had  been  otherwise — if  the  stability  of  monarchy  had 
depended  on  the  stability  of  the  thrones  of  individual  kings — it 
could  scarcely  have  existed  in  England.  It  would  certainly  have 
disappeared  long  before  the  Commonwealth.  The  conflict  between 
the  House  of  Hanover  and  the  House  of  Stuart  was  not  the  first,  but 
the  last,  of  a long  series  of  struggles  between  kings  in  possession 
and  pretenders  to  the  throne.  The  history  of  England,  so  far  as  it  is 
a history  of  the  kings  of  England,  is  an  almost  continuous  record  of 
wars  of  succession,  in  the  open  field  or  by  secret  conspiracy,  from 
the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  Rebellion  of  1745.  The  conflict  between 
William  I.  and  Harold,  between  the  sons  of  the  Conqueror,  between 
Stephen  and  Maud,  between  Henry  II.  and  his  children,  between 
Richard  and  John,  and  John  and  Arthur,  between  Richard  II.  and 
Bolingbroke,  between  Henry  IV.  and  the  partisans  of  the  Earl  of 
March,  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  setting  bn  the  throne  three  kings  of 
the  House  of  York  in  sequence  to  three  kings  of  the  House  of 
Lancaster,  the  victory  of  the  adopted  representative  of  John  of 
Gaunt’s  line  over  the  last  of  the  reigning  descendants  of  Lionel 
Duke  of  Clarence — the  Lambert  Simnel,  Perkin  Warbeck,  and 
Richard  Wilford  conspiracies  of  Henry  VII.’s  reign,  involving  the 
unhappy  Earl  of  Warwick,  son  of  the  ill-fated  Clarence,  in  a common 
doom  with  two  of  these  counterfeit  princes ; the  real  or  imaginary 
conspiracies  and  the  death  on  the  scafibld  of  nobles  of  royal  lineage  and 
royal  ambition.  He  la  Pole,  Duke  of  Sufiblk  and  Strafford,  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  and  Margaret  Countess  of  Salisbury,  under  Henry  VIII. ; 
the  brief  mock-queendom  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  the  dangers  which 
beset  the  life  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  under  Queen  Mary ; the 
Norfolk  and  Babington  conspiracies  under  Elizabeth ; the  preten- 
sions of  Philip  of  Spain,  who  claimed  the  throne  not  merely  as 
his  wife’s  heir,  but  as  the  descendant  of  John  of  Gaunt,  the 
Spanish  Armada  being  quite  as  much  a dynastic  as  a religious 
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-enterprise  ; the  more  formidable  pretensions  of  Mary  Stuart — all  these 
things  show  that  insecurity  of  title,  and  the  fact,  or  constantly  appre- 
hended danger,  of  wars  of  succession,  run  through  English  history, 
from  the  Battle  of  Hastings  to  the  accession  of  the  first  of  the  Stuart 
kings,  from  the  eleventh  century  to  the  seventeenth. 

The  intervals  of  undisturbed  possession  and  peace  were  comparatively 
•rare  and  short.  The  doctrine  of  hereditary  right  was  very  loosely  held  ; 
it  inferred  merely  a preferential  title,  and  was  subject  to  the  most  fan- 
tastic evasions.  The  younger  sons  of  William  I.  succeeded,  in  disregard 
of  the  claims  of  their  elder  brother.  Henry  I.,  indeed,  affected  to  base 
his  claims  to  the  throne  on  the  fact  that,  though  not  the  eldest  son 
of  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  he  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  king  of 
England,  being  alone  born  after  William  I.’s  accession.  John’s  title 
was  in  derogation  of  the  claim  of  the  son  of  his  elder  brother. 
Henry  VIII.,  with  the  authorization  of  his  Parliament,  made  a testa- 
mentary disposition  of  the  Crown,  entailing  it,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
landed  estate,  after  his  son,,  upon  his  two  daughters,  both  of  whom 
could  not  be  legitimate.  Edward  VI.  attempted  by  his  “ plan  ” to 
iset  aside  this  settlement  in  favour  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  on  the  ground 
of  the  bastardy  of  both  his  sisters.  Under  Elizabeth,  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament made  guilty  of  treason  any  one  who  should  declare  any 
particular  person,  other  than  the  natural  issue  of  the  Queen’s  body, 
to  be  entitled  to  the  throne.  The  hereditary  title,  on  the  Queen’s 
death  without  children,  was  in  the  House  of  Suffolk,  the  descendants 
of  Henry  VIII.’s  elder  daughter,  and,  on  grounds  of  policy,  they  were 
set  aside  for  the  Stuart  family.  An  hereditary  title  to  the  throne  is 
firmly  established  now,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  in  the  descendants  of 
the^  Electress  Sophia  ; but  the  principle  in  its  strongest  form  dates 
from  the  eighteenth  century,  in  which  it  is  strangely  said  to  have  been 
impaired.  There  seems  to  be  little  ground  for  contending  that  in 
England  the  monarch  was  ever  held  to  rule  by  divine  right,  at  least 
by  any  other  divine  right  than  that  which  sees  the  benediction  of 
Heaven  in  actual  possession : hcati  possidcntcs.  It  was  not  much 
heard  of  till  the  accession  of  James  I.,  and  was  used  by  him  to  supple- 
ment a notorious  defect  of  hereditary  title,  which  he  was  unwilling  to 
strengthen  by  an  acknowledgment  that  he  owed  his  throne  to  election 
by  the  nation.  The  fact  is  that  James  I.  w^as  Kiug  of  England  by  a 
kind  of  adoption,  not  altogether  dissimilar  to  that  which  prevailed 
under  the  Roman  Empire,  and  with  the  w^orking  of  which  ^I.  Renan 
is  so  well  pleased  that  he  would  like  to  see  it  introduced  into  the 
public  law  of  modern  Europe.  The  extreme  doctrine  of  divine  right 
which  Shakespeare  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Richard  II.  is  an  ana- 
chronism. It  belongs  not  to  the  fourteenth  century,  but  in  germ 
perhaps  to  the  closing  years  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  seventeenth,  to  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts  ; and  not  to  the 
l^lantagenets.  In  the  words  : 
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“ Not  all  the  water  in  the  wide  rough  sea, 

Can  wash  the  balm  from  an  anointed  king  ; 

The  breath  of  worldly  men  cannot  depose 
The  deputy  elected  by  the  Lord ” 

it  is  noticeable  that  it  is  not  the  hereditary  title,  but  election  by 
the  Lord,  the  consecrating  balm  and  not  primogeniture  aud  rule  of 
birth,' on  which  an  inalienable  right  is  based.  So  in  Hamlet,  the  usurper 
and  murderer,  Claudius  avows  himself  safe  in  the  shelter  of  that 
divinity  which  doth  so  hedge  a king  that  treason  can  but  peep  to 
w^hat  it  will.  A subject  and  courtier  of  Elizabeth  and  of  James  I. 
could  not  identify  divine  right  with  hereditary  title,  in  which  they 
w'ere  lacking.  Elizabeth,  indeed,  during  the  Essex  rebellion,  is  said 
to  have  detected  incentives  to  sedition  in  the  story  of  Bolingbroke’s 
adventure,  and  to  have  exclaimed,  “ Know  ye  not  that  I am 
Eichard  II.  ? ” But  if  we  are  to  suppose  that  Shakespeare  was  writings 
as  a politician  and  not  as  a poet,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  his 
politics,  if  they  were  not,  as  is  sometimes  contended,  those  of  the  House 
of  Lancaster,  were  certainly  in  succession  those  of  the  Houses  of 
Tudor  and  Stuart,  whose  title  was  through  the  House  of  Lancaster. 
Till  near  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  of  our  history,  the  doc- 
trine that  the  king  never  dies,  expressed  in  the  formula  of  the 
French  monarchy,  The  king  is  dead  ; long  live  the  king,”  did  not 
prevail.  The  reign  of  the  new  monarch  was  supposed  to  begin,  not 
on  the  day  of  what  is  now  called  his  accession,  but  on  the  day  of  his 
coronation  ; the  interval  between  the  two  was  often  a lawless  anarchy, 
and  the  king’s  peace  died  with  him.  The  inconvenience  which  this 
state  of  things  produced  when  any  considerable  interval  elapsed 
between  the  death  of  the  king  and  his  coronation  made  it  necessary 
to  adopt  the  system  which  recognizes  no  interregnum.  But  the  older 
usage  shows  that  the  divine  right  of  the  king,  so  far  as  it  existed,  was 
in  the  office,  and  not  in  the  person ; that  it  was  conferred,  not  by 
hereditary  title,  but  by  popular  election  and  divine  sanction,  by  the 
acclamations  of  the  people,  whose  voice  was,  in  his  case  at  least,  recog- 
nized as  the  voice  of  God,  by  coronation  and  the  consecrating  balm.  It 
was  the  anointed  king,  the  deputy  elected  of  the  Lord,  who  ruled, 
and  not  the  inheritor  by  rule  of  birth,  though  the  two  qualifications 
usually  cohered  in  the  same  person. 

If,  therefore,  the  monarchical  sentiment  in  England  is  impaired,  its 
enfeeblement  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  decay  of  ideas  which  never 
had  any  hold  of  the  national  mind.  The  superstition  of  divine  right 
and  of  an  absolutely  indefeasible  hereditary  title  was  never  a popular 
superstition.  It  w^as  a kingly  belief  in  the  mind  of  James  I.,  a bookish 
theory  with  Sir  Eobert  Filmer  and  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  surviving 
from  the  Stuart  ^Deriod  to  that  of  the  House  of  Hanover  in  “ Old 
Shippen,”  and  in  the  eccentric  and  learned  John  Eeeves.  It  was  a 
royal  dream,  a clerical  dogma,  a university  thesis,  an  antiquarian 
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crotchet,  a legal  pedantry,  a branch  of  political  speculation  ; but  it  was 
never  the  belief  of  the  English  nation.  It  sprang  first,  as  1 have  Ijefore 
said,  out  of  James  I.’s  desire  to  find  another  than  a popular  title  to 
his  throne,  and  was  strengthened  by  reaction  from  the  f’arli  anient  ary 
triumph  ''ver  Charles  I.,  from  the  Protectorate,  from  the  Exclusion 
Bill,  and  from  the  Declaration  of  Eights  and  the  Act  of  Settlement. 
The  theories  of  De  Maistre  and  Bonald  had  the  same  counter-revolu- 
tionary origin  in  Prance.  In  England  the  doctrine  has  seldom  been 
n.ore  than  militant,  an  affair  of  the  closet  and  pulpit,  of  the  university 
cloister  or  the  lawyer’s  chamber,  at  most  of  the  political  pamphleteer 
and  the  Opposition  leader.  The  royalist  superstition  has  disappeared, 
but  not  necessarily  with  it  the  monarchical  sentiment. 

Some  change  has,  however,  come  over  it  even  within  the  present 
generation,  or  during  a yet-  shorter  period,  as  any  one  may  convince 
himself  who  will  turn  over  the  pages  of  the  late  Mr.  Bagehot’s  book 
on  The  English  Constitution.”  When  that  little  volume  appeared, 
now  about  twenty  years  ago,  it  was  received  by  many  persons  as  a 
sort  of  revelation  of  the  real  nature  of  the  institutions  under  which 
we  live.  Other  writers  had  been  detained  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
temple  ; he  had  penetrated  to  its  inmost  shrine,  and  drawn  thence  the 
life  of  the  building.  They  had  been  engaged  in  the  forms ; he  had 
reached  the  substance.  They  had  entangled  themselves  in  the 
mechanism ; he  had  laid  bare  the  very  pulse  of  the  machine.  The 
secret  of  Mr.  Bagehot  ” was  this  : that  the  English  monarchy,  in . the 
character  which  it  had  assumed  during  the  present  reign,  was  a 
disguise  for  hiding  the  real  elective  character  of  the  English  Con- 
stitution. The  House  of  Commons  was,  of  course,  openly  elected  by 
the  constituencies.  Ministers  were  nominally  appointed  by  the  Crowu, 
but  they  were  really  chosen  by  Parliament.  The  statesman  who 
possessed  in  a higher  degree  than  any  other  the  confidence  of  the 
party  which  had  a majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  prac- 
tically elected  by  that  party  to  the  Premiership — that  is,  to  the  real, 
though  temporary,  chieftainship  of  the  State — as  certainly  though 
not  so  formally  as  the  President  of  the  Federal  Council  in  Switzerland 
(who  is  not,  as  he  is  commonly  called.  President  of  the  Swiss  Republic) 
is  chosen  for  his  yearly  term  by  the  Federal  Assembly.  The  elected 
head  of  the  State,  the  Prime  Minister,  chooses  his  colleagues,  who  are 
roughly  designated  for  him  by  the  position  they  have  attained  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  Queen’s  business  in  the  matter,  allowing  a 
certain  margin  for  those  personal  accommodations,  that  reciprocal 
give  and  take,  without  which  neither  life  in  general,  nor  that  par- 
ticular branch  of  life  called  government,  can  bo  carried  on,  was 
simply  that  of  graceful  acquiescence. 

In  the  main  this  may  be  a true  account  of  the  matter, 
though  it  had  not  even,  when  Mr.  Bagehot  wrote,  cjuite  the  novelty 
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wMcli  lie  and  liis  critics  fancied.  Lord  Macaulay  and  many  lesser 
writers  had  said  it  all  before.  What  Mr.  Bagehot  did  was  to  re-state 
what  were  then,  and  had  long  been,  the  commonplaces  of  constitutional 
doctrine  with  a freshness  and  keenness  of  style  and  a copiousness  of 
piquant  illustration  which  gave  them  the  aspect  of  discoveries,  almost 
of  revelations.  His  art  was  akin  to  that  of  the  careful  housewife  in 
Burns’  poem,  whose  skill  gar’d  the  old  clothes  look  almost  as  good  as 
new.  Bather  he  dressed  the  old  truth  in  new  clothes,  and  the  tailor 
got  the  credit  of  having  made  the  man.  But  the  truth  was  not  to  be 
disclosed  beyond  the  sacred  but  limited  circle  of  the  initiated  who  read 
Mr.  Bagehot’s  essays  as  they  originally  appeared  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review,  or  in  the  volume  in  which  they  were  afterwards  collected. 
According  to  Mr.  Bagehot,  the  poorest  and  most  ignorant  classes  in 
his  time  really  believed  that  the  Queen  governed.  The  separation  of 
principal  power  from  principal  station  is  a refinement,  he  says,  beyond 
their  power  of  conception.  ‘ ‘ They  fancy  they  are  governed  by  an 
hereditary  Queen,  a Queen  by  the  grace  of  God,  when  they  are  really 
governed  by  a Cabinet  and  a Parliament,  men  like  themselves,  chosen 
by  themselves.”  I doubt  whether,  even  in  the  politically  distant 
period  at  which  and  of  which  Mr.  Bagehot  wrote,  this  description  was 
true.  The  poorest  and  most  ignorant  classes,  strictly  speaking, 
probably  never  troubled  themselves  as  to  how  they  were  governed  at 
all.  Their  speculations  and  imagination  did  not  travel  beyond  their 
experience,  which  was  restricted  to  the  policeman  at  the  street- corner 
and  the  magistrate  at  petty  or  quarter  sessions.  The  needy  knife- 
grinder  represents  their  state  of  mind.  Mr.  Bagehot  constructed  for 
himself  a stage  peasant  or  artisan  whose  naivete  he  brings  into  subtle 
contrast  with  his  own  keen  analysis. 

If  we  advance  beyond  the  poorest  and  most  ignorant  classes, 
the  conception  of  royalty  which  prevails  is,  we  fear,  too 
generally  that  of  the  pot-house  oracle,  who  denounces  it  as  a 
useless  and  costly  extravagance,  the  greatest  of  all  our  spend- 
ing departments — a department  in  which  there  is  great  pay  for  no 
toil,  and  in  which  the  sweat  of  the  working-man’s  brow  is  by  a 
mischievous  chemistry  converted  into  fine  clothes  and  sumptuous  fare 
for  them  that  dwell  in  kings’  houses.  Whether  this  view  prevailed  in 
Mr.  Bagehot’s  time  or  not,  there  are  many  signs  that  it  is  prevalent 
now.  Like  the  rustic  in  Virgil,  who  foolishly  deemed  that  the  city 
which  is  called  Borne  resembled  his  own  little  village,  the  field  or 
the  town  labourer  is  persuaded  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  simply  an  enlargement  of  the  municipal  or  county 
government  of  which  he  has  direct  experience.  To  him  the  monarchy 
seems  a mere  appendage  to  this  Government,  which  could  be  detached 
from  it  without  harm,  and  even  with  advantage — an  inconvenient  fifth 
wheel  to  the  coach,  a flapping  and  fanning  drapery  getting  itself 
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entangled  witli  the  inacliinery  and  impeding  it,  and  which  it  would  be 
desirable  to  cut  away.  Within  the  memory  of  men  still  living  it  was 
customary  to  speak  of  the  King’s  or  Queen’s  Government.  Now  the 
phrase  is  never  heard  except  as  a decorous  Parliamentary  formality. 

Mr.  Gladstone’s  Government  ” and  ‘‘  Lord  Salisbury’s  Govern- 
ment ” have  superseded  both  in  work  and  thought  “the  Queen’s 
Government.”  But  if  Mr.  Gladstone  or  Lord  Salisbury  is  governor, 
what  is  the  Queen  ? If  they  are  the  real  heads  of  the  State,  what  is 
she  ? These  words  are  not  intended  to  describe  the  true  theory  ot 
Constitutional  Government  in  England,  but  the  popular  impression  of 
it  which  School  Boards,  an  almost  periodically  extended  franchise, 
local  self-government  in  town  and  country,  and  neo-Eadical  speeches 
have  created.  In  it  there  is  little  place  left  for  the  monarchical  idea. 

Mr.  Bagehot,  whose  doctrine  has  the  fault  inherent  in  all  doctrines 
that  are  based  on  the  necessity  of  disguise  and  false  pretences  in 
government,  was  not  content  with  representing  monarchy  as  a 
splendidly  embroidered  veil  or  screen  behind  which  the  prosaic 
realities  of  Parliamentary  and  Cabinet  Government  worked.  It  was 
in  his  view  scarcely  less  essential  that  such  political  functions  as  the 
monarch  still  discharges  should  be  hidden.  He  seems  to  have  thought 
that  it  would  be  dangerous  if  the  fact  that  the  royal  robes  clothed  a 
living  person,  and  not  a mere  doll  or  puppet,  became  too  widely 
known.  “The  House  of  Commons,”  he  wrote,  “ has  inquired  into 
most  things ; but  it  has  never  had  a Committee  on  the  Queen.  There 
is  no  authoritative  Blue-Book  to  say  what  she  does.”  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Queen  in  her  dignified  capacity  was  of  necessity  con- 
spicuous. Her  appearance  on  great  State  occasions,  her  function  as 
a part  of  the  pageantry  of  State,  were  spectacular.  She  was  a part 
of  the  outward  show  of  life,  the  largest  contributor  to  that  ornamental 
side  of  government  without  which  it  becomes  dull  and  bare  and 
uninteresting.  Since  Mr.  Bagehot  wrote,  all  this  has  been  changed. 
What  was  private  has  been  made  public,  what  was  public  has  been 
withdrawn  into  privacy.  The  first  of  a series  of  Blue-Books  on  the 
Queen  was  published  in  1875,  just  six  years  after  Mr.  Bagehot’s 
essay  on  “ The  English  Constitution.”  They  were  not  called  by  that 
name,  they  were  called  “ The  Life  of  his  Eoyal  Highness  the  Prince 
Consort,  by  Theodore  Martin.”  Mr.  Bagehot  said  that  our  own 
generation  would  never  know,  though  a future  generation  might,  how 
great  and  useful  had  been  the  part  played  by  the  Queen  and  the 
Prince  Consort — perhaps  it  would  have  been  more  correct  to  say,  by 
the  Prince  Consort,  in  the  name  and  with  the  authority  of  the  Queen — 
in  the  government  of  England.  He  thought  it  undesirable  that  the 
disclosure  should  be  made. 

“Secrecy,”  he  said,  “is  essential  to  the  utility  of  the  English  monarchy 
as  it  now  is.  Al)ove  all  things,  our  Koyalty  is  to  be  reverenced,  and  if  you 
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begin  to  poke  about  it,  you  cannot  reverence  it.  When  there  is  a Select 
Committee  on  the  Queen,  the  charm  of  Royalty  will  be  gone.  Its  mystery 
is  its  life;  you  cannot  let  daylight  upon  magic.  We  must  not  bring  the 
Queen  into  the  combat  of  politics,  or  she  will  cease  to  be  reverenced  by  all 
combatants.  She  will  become  one  combatant  among  many.” 

All  that  Mr.  Bagehot  thought  ought  not  to  be  done  has  been 
done  deliberately,  and  with  the  Queen’s  own  sanction  and  authority, 
in  the  five  volumes  of  “ The  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort.”  The 
august  and  unknown  powers  ” of  the  Constitution  have  been 
exposed  to  the  same  close  scrutiny  as  the  known  and  serviceable 
powers.”  At  the  same  time  the  spectacular  part  of  the  monarchy  has 
been  retrenched,  and  almost  entirely  abolished. 

What  is  the  effect  of  this  double  change  on  the  public  sentiment  ? 
There  is  naturally  some  grumbling  at  a spectacle  which  is  paid  for, 
but  not  exhibited,  at  a theatre,  the  doors  of  which  are  almost  always 
closed.  As  regards  the  direct  action  of  the  Crown  in  public  affairs, 
the  cognizance  of  it  vouchsafed  to  her  subjects  by  the  Queen  has 
been  nearly  simultaneous  with  the  growth  of  the  idea  that  the 
directly  representative  element  in  the  Constitution  ought  not  simply 
to  be  predominant,  and  in  the  long  run  decisive,  but  exclusive,  and 
at  every  stage  in  the  conduct  of  affairs  the  sole  power. 

The  House  of  Commons  obeys  the  imperative  mandate  of  the  con- 
stituents. The  Ministry  is  the  creature  and  instrument  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  right  of  any  power  not  thus  directly  commissioned 
by  popular  suffrage  to  take  part  in  affairs  is  rudely  questioned,  and 
seems  to  be  submitted  to  only  by  way  of  contemptuous  tolerance  for  a 
survival,  not  destined  to  be  of  long  continuance,  from  an  older  state  of 
things.  The  attitude  practically  enforced  by  the  Queen  and  the 
Prince  Consort  upon  the  Ministry  during  the  American  Civil  War  may 
have  been  wiser  than  that  which  Lord  Palmerston,  and  Lord  Russell, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone,  if  left  to  themselves,  would  have  taken ; the 
Court  may  have  been  right  with  the  masses,  when  the  Cabinet,  or  its 
most  infiuential  members,  were  wrong  with  the  classes.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  feeling  of  the  Court  towards  the  Italian  movement  for 
unity  and  independence  may  have  been  less  generous  aud  sagacious 
than  that  of  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  Russell.  But  the  point  now 
raised  is  whether  the  Queen  had  the  right  to  be  in  the  right  against 
a Minister  possessing  a majority  in  the  House  of  Commons — whether 
it  is  within  the  province  of  a constitutional  monarch  not  to  share  the 
error  of  the  Minister  of  the  day,  and  to  impose  caution  upon  him  in 
foresight  of  the  wiser  opinion  which  the  people  will  entertain  k)-morrow. 
Of  course  there  is  the  perhaps  even  chance — let  us,  for  argument  sake, 
say  the  greater  probability — that  when  they  differ  the  Minister  will  be 
right  and  the  Monarch  wrong.  Even  so,  divergence  of  opinion,  though 
the  divergent  opinion  may  be  erroneous,  may  be  an  advantage  as 
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'ensuring  deliberation,  and  the  attentive  weighing  of  all  sides  of  a 
(juestion,  before  action  is  taken.  Nevertheless,  to  a public  incapable 
of  entertaining  more  than  one  idea  at  a time,  this  is  a hard  saying. 
The  admission  that  the  principle  of  representative  government  is  in 
modern  societies  of  European  race  an  essential  principle,  is  converted 
into  the  very  different  doctrine,  that  no  power  ought  to  exist  in  the 
State  which  is  not  derived  ftom  direct  popular  election.  A more 
sagacious  political  philosophy  and  practical  statesmanship  have  been 
put  into  language  of  admirable  clearness  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill.  Censur- 
ing the  politicians  of  a certain  French  school,  from  which  the  new 
English  Radicalism  seems  to  have  drawn  its  inspiration,  who  are  for 
deducing  everything  from  a single  principle  of  government,  and 
eschewing  everything  which  does  not  logically  follow  from  that  prin- 
ciple, Mr.  Mill  says  : 

“ Inasmuch,  however,  as  no  government  produces  all  possible  beneficial 
effects,  but  all  are  attended  with  more  or  fewer  inconveniences ; and  since 
these  cannot  be  combated  by  the  very  causes  which  produce  them,  it  would  be 
often  a much  stronger  recommendation  of  some  practical  arrangement,  that 
it  does  not  follow  from  the  general  principle  of  the  government  than  that  it 
does.  Under  a government  of  legitimacy,  the  presumption  is  far  rather  in  favour 
of  institutions  of  popular  origin  ; and  in  a democracy,  in  favour  of  arrange- 
ments tending  to  check  the  impetus  of  popular  will.  The  line  of  argumen- 
tation, so  commonly  mistaken  in  France  for  political  philosophy,  tends  to  the 
practical  conclusion  that  we  should  exert  our  utmost  efforts  to  aggravate, 
instead  of  alleviating,  whatever  are  the  characteristic  imperfections  of 
the  system  of  institutions  which  we  prefer,  or  under  which  wn  happen  to 
live.” — System  of  Logic,  vol.  ii.  p.  521,  third  edition. 

It  is  the  fate  of  Mr.  Mill  to  be  praised  by  the  politicians  who  affect 
to  be  his  disciples,  and  to  be  neglected  by  them.  He  himself  is  almost 
a unique  example  of  a man  who  in  quitting  the  closet  for  Parlia- 
mentary life  remained  true  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  doctrines 
which  he  had  thought  out  in  his  study.  With  others  a change  of  pur-  * 
suits  seems  not  to  be  complete  until  it  issues  in  apostasy.  If  Mr.  Mill’s 
doctrine  be  sound,  and  in  theory  it  will  scarcely  be  questioned,  it 
follows  that  the  inevitable  defects  which  inhere  in  the  representative 
system  of  government  require  to  be  checked  and  counteracted  by 
arrangements  based  upon  other  principles.  The  practical  difficulty 
in  the  way  is  of  course  this,  that  the  predominant  power  in  a countr}^ 
is  always  ambitious  to  be  the  sole  power  ; and  that,  when  forces  do  not 
exist  strong  enough  to  impose  checks  upon  it,  it  is  seldom  in  the  mood 
to  impose  restraints  upon  itself.  A power  strong  enough  to  give 
effective  assertion  to  its  own  just  rights  is  usually  strong  enough 
to  assert  more  than  its  just  rights.  Democracy  is  as  little 
tolerant  of  rivals  near  its  throne  as  despotism.  The  period  at 
which  a just  balance  is  established  between  the  old  and  the  new 
powers,  the  powers  which  have  long  been  in  possession  and  the 
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powers  entering  on  possession,  is  naually,  as  time  is  counted  in 
history,  but  a moment — that  is  to  say,  a generation  or  half  a century. 
In  England  we  had  this  balance  from  1832  to  1868,  or  let  us  say  to 
1885.  Now  things  are  tending  to  the  ascendency  of  a single  power 
in  the  State,  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to  that  of  a single  class  in 
the  community,  the  working  classes. 

That,  in  the  present  state  of  England  and  most  European  countries, 
practically  the  whole  adult  nation  must  be  included  in  the  represen- 
tation, with  or  without  distinction  of  sex,  and  with  such  conditions  of 
durable  residence  as  it  may  be  expedient  to  enforce  for  the  exclusion 
of  the  mere  waifs  and  strays  of  society — the  vagabondage,  in  the  literal 
sense  of  the  term,  of  the  country — what  in  Switzerland  are  called  the 
homeless  classes  {heimathlos),  can  no  longer  be  disputed.  The  theory 
is  in  the  ideas  of  the  time,  and,  moreover,  it  is  an  established  and  irre- 
versible fact.  That  within  this  system  representation  should  be  in  pro- 
portion to  numbers — that  is  to  say,  that  groups  numerically  equal  should 
return  an  equal  number  of  members — an  arrangement  which  prevails 
in  Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  and  the  United  States,  but  to  which 
only  a very  imperfect  approach  has  as  yet  been  made  in  England — 
follows  logically  from  the  democratic  principle  now  established  ; and 
even  here,  where  facts  follow  logic  with  but  a lame  and  halting  foot, 
will  no  doubt  presently  be  realized.  This  one  man  one  vote  doc- 
trine implies  that  every  vote  and  every  man  shall  count  for  as  much 
as  every  other,  and  carries  with  it  the  principle  of  equal  repre- 
sentation among  constituencies  numerically  equal,  and  of  the  equal 
power  of  each  vote  within  those  constituencies — that  is,  of  proportional 
representation  as  advocated  by  Mr.  Hare,  Mr.  Mill,  and,  among 
men  now  engaged  in  public  life,  by  Mr.  Courtney.  Whether  logic 
and  equity  in  this  matter  are  destined  to  prevail  over  habit  and 
prejudice  he  would  be  foolhardy  who  should  predict.  The  principle  has 
'been  discredited  by  the  phrase,  “ representation  of  minorities,”  which 
untruly  describes  it,  and  at  present  expresses  the  means,  not  the  end^ 
which  is  the  proportionate  representation  of  the  majority.  Now, 
as  frequently  happens  both  in  England  and  the  United  States,  a large 
majority  in  the  constituencies  may  return  a small  majority  to  Par- 
liament, or  a minority  of  voters  may  return  a majority  of  representa- 
tives. This  is,  of  course,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  democratic 
principle  that  the  majority  must  rule  ; but  this  is  not  the  worst.  Our 
system  makes  it  possible  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  nation  may,  on 
particular  questions,  one  after  the  other  be  overruled  by  infinitesimal 
fragments  of  it.  The  two  great  political  parties  may  be  nearly 
balanced,  as  they  almost  always  are.  In  this  case,  a handful  of 
fanatics  or  theorists,  by  selling  its  support  to  the  candidates  who 
will  pledge  themselves  to  its  particular  crotchet,  may,  under  the 
present  conditions  of  English  political  life  and  morality,  succeed  in 
securing  the  return  of  a majority  of  members  pledged  to  their 
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political  crotchet.  This  has  been  the  tactics  of  the  opponents  of  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Act,  it  is  the  tactics  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  and 
his  local  optionists,  of  Mr.  Champion  and  the  Eight  Hours  Bill 
agitators,  of  the  antagonists  of  compulsory  vaccination,  and  I know 
not  what  besides.  It  is  thus  quite  conceivable  that  a minority  of, 
say,  three  hundred  thousand  voters  might  succeed  in  carrying  a 
project  opposed  to  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  three  millions. 

In  former  times,  the  House  of  Lords  might  be  trusted  to  throw 
out  a measure  which  came  before  them  under  these  conditions.  But, 
under  the  tyranny  of  the  democratic  idea,  wrongly  interpreted,  the 
House  of  Commons  is  disposed  to  resent  the  vindication  by  the 
House  of  Lords  of  the  real  opinions  of  the  majority  in  the  Commons 
as  against  their  false  professions  of  opinion ; and  the  doctrine  that  no 
institution  has  a locus  standi  in  politics  which  is  not  based  on  direct 
elective  representation,  is  diffusing  the  same  sentiment  in  the  country. 
On  great  questions  which  divide  parties  an  appeal  may  be  made  from 
the  House  of  Commons  to  the  country  by  a general  election.  But 
in  the  case  supposed,  both  parties  are  tarred  by  the  same  brush, 
and  at  any  rate  the  Ministry  in  power  derives  its  majority  from  the 
clique  against  whom  it  would,  in  the  case  supposed,  appeal.  More- 
over, a general  election  would  simply  bring  the  same  instrumentalities 
for  the  falsification  of  opinion  into  play  once  more. 

The  Koyal  veto  is  even  more  completely  out  of  the  question  than 
the  rejection  of  the  Bill  by  the  House  of  Lords.  But  why  may  not 
the  country  at  large  have  the  opportunity  of  imposing  its  veto  upon  a 
measure  which  represents  not  its  own  convictions,  but  the  successful 
electioneering  tactics  of  busy  and  unscrupulous  organizations,  and  the 
cowardice  and  want  of  principle  of  political  candidates  and  leaders  ? 
Supposing  an  Anti- Vaccination  Bill  or  an  Eight  Hours  Bill  to  become 
law  in  the  circumstances  which  have  been  supposed — and  it  could 
scarcely  become  so  in  any  other — why  should  not  an  appeal  be  made, 
on  the  principle  of  the  Swiss  Referendum^  to  the  general  sense  of 
the  country  ? The  Sovereign  of  the  country,  standing  aloof  from 
political  parties,  would  naturally  be  the  person  in  whom,  when  there 
was  reason  to  suppose  that  the  voice  of  the  nation  had  been  falsified 
in  the  Parliamentary  representation,  this  right  of  appealing  to  the 
nation  at  large  would  be  vested.  Instead  of  the  merely  formal  assent. 
La  Heine  Ic  veutf  or  the  obsolefe  form  of  veto,  La  Rcine  s’aviscraf 
we  should  have  at  the  initiative  of  the  Crown  the  decision,  ^H^e  peuple 
le  veutf  or  ’‘HjC  2J(^uplc  savisera''  The  trouble  and  inconvenience  of 
frequent  and  vexatious  appeals  to  the  country  on  individual  projects  of 
legislation  would  prevent  needless  recourse  to  the  Referendum.  But 
under  our  present  Parliamentary  system,  I do  not  see  what  other 
means  exist  for  relieving  the  country  from  the  domination  of  coteries 
and  factions,  which  are  able  to  turn  the  scale  between  the  two  parties 
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in  favour  of  projects  whicli  both  parties  and  the  country  disapprove, 
and  from  the  danger  of  snap  votes  on  questions  vitally  affecting  the 
Constitution  and  the  future  of  England  in  a Parliament  returned  on 
a great  variety  of  issues  other  than  that  assumed  to  be  decided  at 
the  general  election. 

To  take  a critical  and  proximate  instance : if  an  ostensibly  Home 
Rule  majority  should  be  returned  two  or  three  years  hence  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  it  will  consist  largely  of  persons  whose  consti- 
tuents care  little  or  nothing  about  Home  Rule,  but  who  think  that  a 
Home  Rule  majority  and  Ministry  will  be  a Welsh  or  Scotch  disesta- 
blishment majority  or  Ministry,  al  ocal  option  and  licensed  victuallers’ 
disestablishment  Ministry,  an  Eight  Hours’  Bill  Ministry,  a land 
nationalization  Ministry,  an  anti-vaccination  Ministry,  a Ministry  not 
of  all  the  talents,  but  of  all  the  fads  and  all  the  crotchets.  On  a 
matter  such  as  this,  there  should  be  a means  of  taking  the  sense  of 
the  people  of  England,  simply  and  directly  and  without  the  intrusion 
of  such  side  issues  as  deflect  the  votes  at  a general  election  even 
though  the  appeal  be  nominally  made  only  on  a single  point.  The 
coarse  bribe  offered  in  the  phrase  Home  Rule  will  help  these  things, 
and  these  things  will  help  Home  Rule,”  expresses  the  lowest  degra- 
dation of  general  politics,  and  implies  a system  of  more  corrupting 
purchase  and  sale  than  was  ever  practised  by  Newcastle  or  Walpole. 
Even  on  the  R^efermclum  demagogic  incentives  would  be  freely  plied,, 
and  endeavours  would  be  made  to  induce  men  to  vote  on  the  simple 
(question  of  the  Union  or  of  separation  with  an  eye  to  other  questions. 
Electioneering  tricks,  however,  would  be  practised  under  greater  dis- 
advantages than  at  present,  and  there  would  be  an  appreciable 
increase  of  probability  that  the  nominal  issue  would  also  be  the  real 
issue  on  which  the  vote  would  be  taken. 

The  monarchical  system  is  not  essential  to  the  Referendum^  since  it 
exists  in  Switzerland,  both  in  its  individual  cantons  and  over  the 
confederation  as  a whole,  and,  I believe,  in  some  of  the  States  of  the- 
American  Union.  But  monarchy  offers  the  conditions  on  which  it 
could  best  be  exercised.  The  President  of  a Republic  necessarily 
represents  the  party  in  power,  and  he  would  not  appeal  to  the  country 
against  what  is  his  own  policy.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
Prime  Minister  under  a system  of  Cabinet  Government  such  as  ours. 
No  doubt  it  might  be  arranged  that  the  Referendum  should  be  adopted, 
if  a certain  proportion  of  the  electors  of  the  country,  or  if  either,  or- 
both,  of  the  two  Houses  called  for  it  in  petitions  or  memorials ; and 
this  scheme  might  be  useful  as  an  alternative  in  default  of  the  spon- 
taneous action  of  the  Sovereign.  But  the  easiest  and  promptest  method 
would  be  by  the  direct  action  of  the  King  or  Queen.  This  would  to 
some  extent  take  the  operation  out  of  the  hands  of  the  wire-puller& 
and  managers  of  factions,  the  producers  of  machine-made  opinion. 

Those  who  believe  that  the  monarchy  in  England  is  worth  main-^ 
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tainiiig,  hold  that  it  is,  as  compared  with  the  immense  cost  of  Presi- 
dential elections  in  the  United  States  and  of  the  administrative  mechanism 
of  Prance,  a cheap  form  of  government ; that  it  is,  what  is  yet  more 
important,  a pure  form  of  government,  the  choice  lying  between 
hereditary  sovereignty,  or  an  elective  and  temporary  monarchy  by 
purchase,  called  Presidency  ; that  it  familiarizes  the  public  mind  with 
the  idea  of  other  public  interests  than  those  of  rival  parties  and  factions  ; 
that  it  gives  dignity  and  splendour  to  the  forms  of  government  ; that  it 
aids  the  conception  of  an  England  which  is  more  than  the  soil  on  which 
some  forty  millions  are  struggling,  succeeding  and  failing — an  England 
lying  between  a glorious  past  and  a hopeful  future,  of  which  the  men 
of  to-day  are  simply  the  living  link  ; that  it  ensures  the  presence  in 
immediate  contact  with  affairs  of  one  who  has,  at  least,  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  following  them  continuously  through  a generation,  it  may 
be  half  a century,  while  Ministers  have  come  and  gone  and  have  but 
fragmentary  and  interrupted  acquaintance  with  them  ; of  one  to  whom 
questions  of  State,  domestic  and  foreign,  are,  or  ought  to  be,  what  the 
price  of  stocks  are  to  City  men,  and  the  price  of  fat  oxen  to  farmers. 

These  considerations,  simple  and  elementary  as  they  are,  are  yet 
truths  of  reflection  rather  than  of  simple  inspection.  The  prevalent 
idea — that  no  one  has  a right  to  exercise  any  functions  who  has  not' 
been  chosen  to  them  by  the  vote  of  a majority,  can  only  be  qualified 
and  corrected  by  the  conclusive  proof  that  the  functions  which  are 
thus  exceptionally  tolerated  are  real  functions,  and  that  they  are 
obviously  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  the  country.  The  maxim  of 
payment  by  results  will  be  applied  to  the  monarchy,  except  as  regards 
the  numbers  of  the  younger  and  remoter  members  of  the  Eoyal  family, 
of  whom  the  supply  may  exceed  the  demand,  with  the  economic  and 
political  consequences  involved  in  it.  The  old  jealousy  of  a king 
who  should  attempt  to  govern  as  well  as  reign  still  subsists,  but  it  is 
accompanied  by  a contempt  for  a king  who  reigns  without  governing, 
and  a disposition  even  to  question  the  title  of  a new  king  so  to  reign. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  English  kings  and  queens,  even  under  our  Parlia- 
mentary system,  and  not  exclusive  of  the  first  two  Georges,  governed  a 
great  deal  more  than  is  commonly  supposed,  and  the  disclosures  made 
in  the  ^[eraoirs  of  Stockniar,  and  in  the  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort,  of 
the  active  part  played  by  the  Queen  and  her  husband  in  public  affairs 
were  received  in  some  quarters  with  misgiving.  'This  jealousy,  how- 
ever, is  not  likely  to  be  excited  when  the  governing  power  of  the 
king  is  seen  to  be  the  instrument  of  giving  more  effect  to  the  direct 
voice  of  the  people  in  their  own  affairs,  in  correction  of  its  possibly 
factious  misinterpretation  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  of  substi- 
tuting in  certain  cases  the  popular  assent  or  veto  for  the  Iloyal  assent 
or  veto  in  projects  of  legislation. 

The  Parliamentary  history  of  England  during  more  than  two 
centuries  has  been  so  splendid  and  useful,  it  forms  so  brilliant  an 
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epoch  in  history,  that  there  is  difficulty  in  believing  that  it  requires 
readjustment  to  altered  social  conditions.  Its  supremacy  tends  to 
become  independence  of  the  nation,  its  omnipotence  an  all-meddling- 
ness  ; instead  of  representing  the  will  of  the  nation,  there  is  danger, 
a danger  which  the  reduction  of  the  septennial  to  a quinquennial  or 
triennial  term  would  increase,  that  it  may  represent,  turn  and  turn 
about,  the  accidental  predominance,  possibly  of  a factious  minority, 
or  even  of  a balance-turning  clique.  These  evils  have  declared  them- 
selves elsewhere.  In  England  it  is  held  that  the  annual  meeting 
of  Parliament  is  essential  to  freedom,  and  it  is  secured  by  the  fact 
that  the  taxes  are  taken  only  for  a year,  and  by  the  annual  passing, 
now  a little  altered  in  form,  of  the  Mutiny  Act.  In  many  of  the 
States  of  the  American  Union  it  is  expressly  provided  that  the 
Legislature  shall  meet  only  every  second  year,  and  then  for  but  short 
periods,  in  order  to  limit  its  opportunities  of  law-making  for  the  sake 
of  law-making.  In  other  States  the  Referendum  exists,  and  the 
subjects  which  lie  within  the  scope  of  the  Legislature  are  strictly 
defined.  As  regards  the  Congress  at  Washington,  its  functions  are 
limited  under  the  Constitution  by  the  legislative  rights  of  tbe  several 
States,  and  by  the  interpretative  power  of  the  Supreme  Court,  as  well 
as  by  the  executive  authority.  As  a Parliament,  in  one  sense  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  have  almost  ceased  to  exist,  the  real 
work  of  legislation  being  done  by  small  and  manageable  committees, 
whose  decisions  are  usually  accepted  without  revision  or  discussion. 

In  France,  though  the  Parliamentarians  triumphed  at  the  last  general 
election,  so  far  as  the  majority  returned  was  concerned,  the  Revisionists 
of  different  orders  ran  them  close  in  the  popular  vote. 

In  Germany,  the  Parliaments  of  the  Empire  and  of  Prussia,  and 
of  the  several  States,  are  very  limited  as  compared  with  the  functions 
of  the  Legislature  in  England.  Here  the  supremacy  of  Parliament  is 
in  danger  of  becoming  the  supremacy  of  a caucus  and  a dictator,  over- 
riding the  general  sense  of  the  nation,  to  which  there  ought  to  be 
some  mode  of  authoritative  appeal. 

The  principle  of  the  Referendum^  or  appeal  to  the  people,  at  the 
initiative  of  the  Crown,  on  particular  issues,  seems  the  best  mode  of 
counteracting  this  danger.  A constitutional  reform  of  this  kind  would 
be  at  once  the  crowning  of  the  democracy,  and  the  democratizing  of 
the  Crown.  If  we  are  to  have  a king  of  England  in  future,  he  must 
be,  like  one  of  his  Stuart  ancestry  in  Scotland,  the  King  of  the 
Commons,  by  which  I do  not  mean  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
can  no  longer  afford  to  be  simply  the  head  of  the  classes,  the  chief  of 
society  in  its  conventional  sense,  the  culminating  point  of  the  aristo- 
cracy. He  must  belong  to  tbe  whole  people,  to  the  masses,  as  well 
as  to  the  classes.  Frederick  William  IV.  was  not  a very  wise  ruler ; 
bat  he  said  a wise  thing  when  he  declared,  on  his  accession,  that  as 
Crown  Prince  he  had  been  the  first  of  the  nobles,  but  as  king  he 
was  the  first  of  the  citizens,  of  Prussia. 
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The  great  evil  of  the  monarchy  is  the  social  flunkeyism  of  which 
it  is  the  centre,  the  abject  snobbism  which  it  produces,  the  base 
servility  wliich  radiate  from  it  in  circles  ever  widening.  If  this  evil 
were  inseparable  from  it,  it  would  go  far  to  balance  its  political  advan- 
tages. Numbers  of  persons  read  with  increasing  contempt  and  amuse- 
ment the  announcements  of  the  Court  Circular  that  the  Queen  or  the 
Prince  of  Wales  has  ridden  or  walked  out,  accompanied  ” by  this,  that, 
or  the  other  small  German  princeling,  and  attended  ” by  some  great 
English  noble  or  exalted  English  lady.  The  apparatus  of  Lords-in- 
Waiting  and  Women  of  the  Bedchamber  does  not  stir  veneration. 
The  American  feeling,  often  pushed  to  limits  which  go  beyond  the 
requirements  of  a legitimate  self-respect  against  personal  or  menial 
service,  is  affecting  English  sentiment.  Great  dukes  do  not  now 
contend  which  of  them  shall  air  and  which  of  them  shall  put  on  the 
shirt  of  the  king,  which  shall  hold  the  basin  in  which  he  washes  his 
hands,  which  shall  pour  water  on  them,  and  which  shall  hold  the 
towel — for  one  reason  because  we  have  no  king.  But  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  when  the  expenses  of  the  Court  have  to  be  revised, 
the  payment  of  a nobleman  and  gentleman  for  discharging  menial 
functions  about  the  Sovereign,  or  for  pretending  to  discharge  them 
and  not  doing  so,  will  be  sharply  overhauled.  It  is  probable  that  by 
that  time  a feeling  may  have  grown  up  which  will  make  English 
gentlemen  hesitate  or  refuse  to  accept  relations  other  than  those  of 
English  gentlemen  towards  the  Sovereign,  who  in  this  relation  is 
nothing  more  than  the  first  of  English  gentlemen.  Under  the  early 
Bom  an  Emperors,  the  humblest  Boman  citizen  would  have  felt  him- 
self dishonoured  at  the  idea  of  his  filling  a place  about  the  person 
and  in  the  household  of  Caesar — in  fact,  the  idea  could  not  have 
occurred.  These  posts  were  therefore  left,  often  with  disastrous  political 
and  social  results,  to  slaves  and  freedmen.  According  to  Burke,  the 
natural  taste  of  kings  and  princes  for  low  company,  due  perhaps  to 
the  impulse  to  throw  off  completely  the  restraint  of  ceremony,  made 
it  expedient  to  give  household  places  to  great  nobles.  Whatever  the 
advantage  of  this  system,  which  in  its  time  may  have  had  its  uses,  the 
public  feeling  now  revolts  against  the  spectacle  of  menial  Dukes  and 
Duchesses,  Lord  High  Footman,  to  borrow  a phrase  from  Mr.  Gilbert's 
last  opera,  and  Lady  Chambermaids  or  Kitchen-maids.  English 
Boyalty  must  not  merely  be  seen  in  the  discharge  of  public 
functions  wliich  cannot  so  well  be  performed  by  any  other  institution. 
It  must  also  be  seen  to  be  the  monarcliy  of  the  whole  people  and  not 
of  the  upper  classes  only,  and  must  disentangle  itself  from  those 
conditions  which  reduce  English  nobles  and  ladies  to  the  rank  of 
menials,  acting  in  an  ignoble  farce  of  Low  Life  Above  Stairs. 

Frank  II.  Hill. 


MR.  BARING-GOULD’S  NOVELS. 


SYMPATHY  is  the  ink  in  which  all  fiction  should  be  written ; 

indeed,  we ‘shall  find,  on  examination,  that  the  humonr,  which 
some  say  is  the  novelist’s  greatest  gift,  and  the  power  of  character- 
drawing  by  which  others  hold,  are  streams  from  this  same  source. 
There  is  often  sympathy  without  humour,  as  so  man\"  writers  with  a 
purpose  prove,  but  humour  without  sympathy  is  misnamed,  and  differs 
from  real  humour  as  Dickens’s  sportfulness  from  a sarcastic  writer's 
sneers.  Dickens  is  the  greatest  of  the  humorists,  because,  with 
a sense  of  the  ridiculous,  he  had  a heart  that  was  a well  o^ 
sympathy  and  reflected  the  poetry  of  the  meanest  objects.  Instead 
of  sitting  in  the  scorner’s  chair,  the  humorist  is  the  true  lover  of 
his  species,  and  hence  the  tears  that  so  frequently  tremble  on  Ids 
laughter.  Give  humour  and  pathos  the  chance,  and  they  run  into  one 
like  two  drops  of  water ; keep  them  apart,  and  they  die  of  want  of 
each  other.  If  it  were  not  false  to  call  Thackeray  merely  a satirist, 
this  would  weaken  our  argument  by  denying  his  liumour,  but  wiiat 
we  often  speak  of  as  Thackeray’s  satire  flows  direct  from  sympathy, 
coloured,  but  not  poisoned,  by  the  channel  in  which  he  chose  to  run 
it.  Thackeray  weejDS  over  the  follies  he  chastises  as  one  sad  at  iieart 
that  they  should  be,  but  your  satirist  discovers  them  with  a whoop  of 
satisfaction. 

Without  sympathy  character-drawing,  except  in  black  and  white,  is 
equally  impossible,  and  for  the  reason  that  sympathy  is  the  only  candle 
to  the  human  heart.  Wanting  it,  the  novelist  may,  at  his  most 
ingenious,  concoct  a Wilkie  Collins  mystery  which  is  laid  aside 
with  a headache  when  solved,  or  he  may  raise  the  hair  with  a stage 
villain.  But  life  is  not  a mechanical  puzzle,  nor  are  its  black  sheep 
made  out  of  a suit  of  clothes  and  a capacity  for  evil.  The  “ realist  ” may 
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